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The basic course is the mainstay of the discipline (Seiler & McGukin, 1989). For 
most students it is the first, and often only, contact with the discipline. As its impact 
cannot be discounted, scholars must continue to assess both its content and form. 

The importance of the basic course is reflected in the number of published 
studies about basic public speaking. However, Schneider (1991) pointed out that few 
studies have focused on the textbooks themselves. Since the textbook is the foundation 
upon which the course is built, it is an important object of study. 

This study investigated the contents of basic public speaking texts. The primary 
objective was to compile a list of the principles included in basic public speaking texts. 
A secondary objective was to determine the relative importance given to each principle. 

I'his information should bt valuable for instructors who teach public speaking, for 
administrators who supervise the basic course, and for writers of textbooks and 
accompanying materials. By articulating what educators can e:icpect to find in basic 
speech texts, this study should provide substantial pedagogical utility. 

Review of Literature 

The History of the Basic Course 

While concern with public speaking predates the birth of Christ and includes 
Aristotles' The Rhetoric, the roots of the modern course can be traced to the mid- 1800s 
(Macke, 1991). At that time, topics such as elocution, declamation and forensics were 
being studied. By the 1870s, though, elocution (considered an "imitative art") was losing 
popularity. Reversal of this trend occurred in the 1880s when rhetoric was offered as a 
course in English. Throughout the 19th century, public speaking was taught only in the 
English department (Oliver, 1962). 
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A key figure in the development of an independent speech communication 
discipline was John Henry Frizzell. At the beginning of the 20th century, he was hired 
as the first head of an independent speech department at Penn State University. He 
established a basic course to teach students to "Tjecome plain, practical, organized 
speakers" (Oliver, 1962, p. 249) and published one of the first modern speech textbooks 
(Frizzell, 1905). In 1909, he helped other prominent speech teachers organize the 
Eastern Public Speaking Conference and the Speech Teachers of America. By 1912, the 
speech department at Penn State offered five courses in public speaking. The modern 
public speaking course was born. 

Striking is how little change has taken place in the last 80 years. The early 
classes were the foundation of today s basic course. Students made seven or eight 
extemporaneous speeches during the course (Trueblood, 1915). They learned both 
theory and practice, with an emphasis on practice (Houghton, 1918). The focus included 
audience adaptation, speaking loudly enough, and several components fitting into the 
rubric of organization (Kay, 1917). Students studied both verbal and nonverbal aspects 
of delivery (Duffy, 1917), and the aims of the basic course included promoting better 
speaking habits, practicing speaking, overcoming stage fright, perfecting delivery, 
advancing thinking and improving organization (HoUister, 1917). The contemporary 
course largely reflects these concerns (Gibson, Hanna, & Huddleston, 1985; Hargis, 
1956). 

Beginning in the mid-1950s, and continuing to the present, regular surveys of 
American colleges and universities have monitored the nature of the basic course 
(Dedmond & Frandsen, 1964; Gibson, Gruner, Brooks, & Petrie, 1970; Gibson, Gruner, 
Hanna, Smythe, & Hayes, 1980; Gibson, Hanna, & Huddleston, 1985; Gibson, Kline, & 
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Gruner, 1974; Hargis, 1956; Jones, 1954; London, 1964). These surveys revealed few 
changes. Hargis (1956) found that the main foci of the course were speech composition, 
speech delivery, audience analysis, voice, and diction. Almost 30 years later, Gibson, 
Hanna, a-.id Huddleston (1985) found similar results: outlining, delivery, and audience 
analysis were three of the six concepts allocated the most class time. 
Critique of todav's basic course 

The basic course has never been blessed with a lack of criticism. It has been 
criticized for not teaching what it needs to teach, teaching what is not leeded, and 
teaching information that is not accurate (Pearson & Nelson, 1990; Trank, 1983). 

One long-lived criticism involves ethics, which is not given much emphasis. 
Williamson (1939) identified ethics as a necessary topic in the basic course and 
Greenburg (1980 pointed out that the topic is still virtually ignored in the basic course. 

A mc-e recent criticism is that the basic course does not teach work-related skills. 
Hanna (1978) found thijs to be a particular criticism of the business world. Johnson and 
Szczupakiewitz (1987) reported similar results; whereas alumni listed informative skills, 
listening, and handling questions and answers as the most important communication 
skills at work; faculty endorsed outlining, topic selection, and entertaining speaking as 
the most important areas of instruction. 

Some of these criticisms were addressed by Johnson and Szczupakiewicz (1987), 
who noted that the basic course is just a first course in speech communication, and must 
be viewed from that perspective. The fact that many students will not take another 
speech course should not place the burden of trying to teach everything on the basic 
course. They noted: 



It is important tc remember that "Introduction to Public Speaking" is generally a 

basic communication course restricted to one semester. Obviously, speech 

communication instructors cannot hope to cover every aspect of public speaking 

in one semester or term (p. 136). 
Future of th e Basic Course 

The future of the basic course promises to be interesting. With a growing 
awareness of the unwavering nature of the basic course (e.g., Gray, 1989) comes the 
prospect of long-awaited change. Pearson and Nelson (1990) argued strongly that 
modifications in the basic course are long overdue. 

Although the basic course certainly has shortcomings, it has been extraordinarily 
successful in weathering the test of time; this attests to its overall high quality. We must 
exercise caution in modifications so that we address weaknesses and fortify the strengths. 
Indiscriminate changes will likely reduce quality. By beginning with careful study we can 
maximize the effectiveness of changes. 
Textbooks in the Basic Course 

The first textbook was printed in America in 1650, and by the mid-twentieth 
century more than 2,500,000,000 textbooks were being printed worldwide. By then, 
textbooks had become the core of classes, and such a wide variety of texts were 
available that the number was almost unmanageable. Clearly, textbooks have become a 
dominant aspect of American education. Benthul (1978) wrote: 'The textbook is the 
most available, the most relied upon, and the most common material used in the 
classrooms of America" (p. 5). 
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A high quality textbook is an important component of an effective first course in 
speech communication. Teague (1961) recognized the important role of the text when 
he wrote: 

It provides a common core around which to build a syllabus. Furthermore, it 
helps conserve precious class time by making available an explani.tion of 
principles and of procedures that need not be discussed at length during the class 
period, (pp. 469-470) 

Although teachers are free to deviate from the material included in the texts, textbooks 
provide a good overview of the basic concepts a student will be exposed to during the 
course. 

Like the course itself, public speaking textbooks have been amply criticized. 
Pelias (1989) noted that public speaking texts' treatment of communication apprehension 
was-while not incorrect-inadequate. Allen and Preiss (1990) found that among 
persuasion texts many contained incorrect information, and others were incomplete in 
their coverage of material. Responding to their findings, Pearson and Nelson (1990) 
wrote "We should be ashamed that Aristotle is more consistent with what is known than 
we are ourselves" (p. 7). 

Whether or not textbooks accurately reflect the literature, they are indicative of 
what is currently being taught in the basic course. Analysis of textbooks should provide 
insights into what students can expect to learn in beginning speech. 
Principles of Public Speaking 

The principles of public speaking have been the subject of considerable research 
attention. Hayworth's early research (1939, 1940, 1941, 1942) merits attention. His goal 
was to determine "whether or not certain phenomena related to public speaking can be 
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measured" (1939, p. 378) and then to produce an effectiveness measure for public 
speaking. Hayworth also attempted to determine how certain phenomenon are related 
to speech effectiveness, and what techniques would be most successful in teaching those 
phenomenon which were found to be fruitful. Through assessment of speeches, 
Hayworth produced relationships among personal attributes, teaching methods, and 
'various principles of public speaking. 

Surveys also monitor the important principles in public speaking. Although 
details vary, many phenomena are reported consistently in the surveys. For example, 
outlining, audience analysis, listening, voice and articulation, and support material were 
all reported as important components of the basic course from the 1950s to the 1980s 
(Gibson et al., 1970; Gibson et al., 1985; Hargis, 1956). 

Although research has not provided a specific list of principles of public speaking, 
scholars are definitely in agreement about many concepts. The primary objective of this 
study was to compile a comprehensive list of the basic principles which are currently 
discussed in public speaking texts. Thus, the following research question was 
investigated: 

RQ,: What are the principles of public speaking included in current basic public 
speaking textbooks? 

Not all principles of public speaking are of equal importance. Hayworth (1940) 
aptly demonstrated this by weighing and comparing the principles he studied. His 
research yielded some very specific relationships among selected concepts such as verbal 
fluency, eye contact, transitions, gestures, and facial contact. 

A measure of perceived differential importance of principles is class time devoted 
to each. For example, Hargis (1956) and Gibson et al. (1980) both reported that more 
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class time is devoted to speech delivery than to audience analysis. Differential space 
allotment in textbooks should also reveal a bias towards certain principles. Thus, a 
second research question was investigated: 

RQ,: What is the relative importance given to each principle in public speaking 
texts? 

Method 

S a mp jg 

Since this study examined the principles of public speaking as derived from 
textbooks, the population was the set containing all introductory-level college public 
speaking textbooks currently in use. This defmition excludes those texts which are 
hybrids containing both public speaking and interperson?* communication, as well as 
other speech communication books such as persuasion texts, debate texts, and advanced 
public speaking textbooks. 

The purposive sample was intended to represent the most popular public 
speaking texts. The sample was determined on the basis of available surveys (Gibson, 
Hanna, & Huddleston, 1985; Gibson, Hanna, & Leichty, 1990; Pelias, 1989) and 
information from publishers. The twelve texts chosen for inclusion, and alphabetically 
listed, were Ayres and Miller's (1990) Effective public speaking (3rd ed.), Bradley's (1988) 
Fundamentals of speech communication: The credibility of ideas (5th ed.), DeVito's (1990) 
The eler.ients of public speaking (4th ed.), Ehninger, Gronbeck, McKerrow, and Monroe's 
(1986) Principles of speech communication (10th ed.), Hanna and Gibson's (1989) Public 
speaking for personal success (2nd ed.), Hunt's (1987) Public speaking (2nd ed.), Lucas' 
(1989) The art of public speaking (3rd ed.), McCroskey's {19S6) An introduction to 
rhetorical communication (5th ed.). Nelson and Pearson's (1990) Confidence in public 



speaking (4th ed.), Osborn and Osborn's (1991) Public speaking (2nd ed.), Samovar and 
Mills' (1989) Oral communication: Message and response (7th ed,), and Verderber's 
(1991) The challenge of effective speaking, (8th ed.). 
Procedures 

Content analysis was used to examine these 12 texts. The research followed a 
three-step process (Budd et al., 1967; Stempel, 1989). First, the unit of analysis was 
selected. Second, the categories were constructed. Finally, the data was coded and 
weighted. Although the word, sentence, or paragraph could be used as the unit of 
analysis, the page was found to be remarkably accurate since most basic public speaking 
textbooks use the same size pages and type. 

The construction of the categories proved difficult since one of the objectives of 
the study was to determine the basic principles. Grounded theory (Glaser & Strauss, 
1967) was adopted to avoid imposing assumptions on the data. The principles that 
emerged were req'ured to be exhaustive, mutually exclusive, independent, and derived 
from a single classification principle (Budd et al., 1967; Holsti, 1969). Constant 
comparison helped to assure reliability of this approach. 

Once the categories were delineated, the items needed to be weighted to address 
the second research question. At the completion of the text analysis, items were rank- 
ordered according to units of analysis (by totaling the number of pages written about 
each) and according to frequency (which categories were mentioned by the greatest 
number of textbooks). These two systems of enumeration provided data concerning the 
relative importance of each item. 
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Results 

The analysis was conducted as described. The first text was coded into as many 
categories as possible. Then each additional text was coded into those categories or 
when none existed, a new one was created. As the research progressed, underlying 
uniformities began to emerge. These incidents were grouped into larger categories. 
After coding and reduction, outlines of the resulting principles were composed, quantity 
was recorded, and reliability was determined. 

Reliability was calculated after the data was analyzed by recoding one of the 
early textbooks in entirety. The results of the recoding were compared with the master 
list and the number correct was divided by the total. Mistakes involved failure to 
recognize an item, coding item thc.t was not relevant, and coding an item into the 
wrong category. Of 3,254 pieces of data, 3,157 were coded the same the second time, 
yielding a reliability of .97. 

Only face validity could be achieved for this study. To determine this, ihe results 
were compared with the contents of the public speaking half of some popular hybrid 
(public speaking and interpersonal communication) texts. Almost all of the components 
appeared in these texts, and they compreher^-ively covered the main points. The high 
reliability also bolster claims that the validity of this study is strong. The consistency 
with which the data was coded (alpha = .97) indicates that major theoretical deficiencies 
did not appear. 

Research question one asked "What are the basic principles of public speaking?" 
This determined coding the bodies of the texts. Presumably, authors included all of the 
information which they considered essential in the texts, reserving for the appendix 
material they consider either optional or of lesser importance. Thus, appendices were 
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not coded. The results of coding appear on Table 1. ITiese principles are those 
mentioned in over 83% of the texts. The 24 principles could be grouped into five 
overall categories: communication theory, speech preparation, speech delivery, activities 
and elements in public speaking, and a taxonomy of public speaking. 

The second research question concerned the relative importance of the principles. 
This was analyzed by two factors: frequency of appearance and space allotted. 
Frequency was measured by calculating the number of texts in which an item appeared. 
The principles which authors hold to be most important should be in the most texts. 
These principles are presented in Table 1. 

Space allotted should give an indication of perceived importance. The number of 
pages devoted to each principle was calculated. The result, listed in Table 1, is a mean 
number of pages for each principle. 



Insert Table 1 here 



The principles found in basic texts can be stratified into four levels. Persuasive 
speaking, language, informative speaking, and the audience were the primary foci of the 
textbooks. These topics were thoroughly discussed and relevant issues were explicated. 
The second level consisted of: getting information, presentational aids, listening, 
reasoning, organization, vocal and nonverbal aspects, speaking on special occasions, and 
support material. These topics, while allocated significantly less space than those in 
level one, were well-developed and treated as important building blocks in developing 
good speech skills. 
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The third level included outlining, the introduction, the speaker, selecting a topic, 
anxiety, components of communication, the conclusion, and modes of delivery. 
Discussion of these topics was comprehensive, but brief. Without exploring complexities, 
a clear overview was presented. The final level-determining purpose, thesis sentence, 
ethics, and practice-was composed of topics which were mentioned, but not reported in 
depth. Key ideas were highlighted, but little discussion accompanied the points. 

The principles were grouped into five supracategories, and these were checked 
for space allotted. The results are presented in Table 2. 



Insert Table 2 here 



Discussion 

Trank (1983) suggested that textbook authors are under significant pressure from 
publishers to keep their books in conformity with competing texts. The results of this 
study supported this allegation. Content analysis revealed that although the information 
contained in the texts was often very different, the topics discussed were the same. This 
suggests that even though scholars may not always be in agreement, pressure to 
standardize may keep them writing about the same concepts. 

Maslow's hierarchy of needs provids a good example. Every text included it for 
varying purposes, as if this is something which is expected in a basic public speaking text 
and each author must determine where to insert it. This study supports charges that 
authors are not free to write whatever they feel is important, but that they must make 
their text fit pre-established molds. Although this tends to stifle creativity and 
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innovation, it assures that students will learn comparable information regardless of the 
text sel ited. 

Woodward and Nagel (1987) reported that pressjure exists for texts to have recent 
publication dates; this is certainly true for basic public speaking texts. Research fOi this 
study was conducted with the most recent edition of all the texts, yet by the time the 
content analysis was completed two of the texts had already come out in new editions 
and had to be recoded. Sevitch (1990) noted that almost all the top-sellers come out in 
new editions every three or four years. 

Woodward aad Nagel (1987) suggested that educators have begun thinking that if 
a book is newer it must be better. The result is that "the industry seems to have been 
forced into a hectic revision cycle in which improvement in instructional quality takes a 
poor second place to more superficial changes" (p. 1). Their study showed that the push 
for current editions can be hazardous to the quality of the product, and they concluded 
that the danger of publishers sacrificing quality for "factors that have little educational 
value" (p. 1) is very real. Since Woodward and Nagel's texts were from social studies, 
and the current study did not review multiple editions of texts, evidence has not been 
provided that basic public speaking texts deteriorate in quality with new editions. 

Given that public speaking texts are entrenched in the "hectic revision cycle," we 
must be on guard that quality is not compromised for superficial changes. Writers or 
publishers should be aware of the situation and use quality, not sales, as a guideline for 
changes. Since no text is ever perfect, the demand for new editions should be used to 
encourage improvements in quality. If writers and publishers continuously seek fine 
improvements, educators will be offered a better product. 
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Table 1 illustrates that the basic public speaking course synthesizes information 
from a vast diversity of disciplines for use in a unified product. For example, production 
of an effective actuation speech requires that a student do the following. First, she or 
he must begin by selecting a topic and purpose (English composition). Then the topic 
must be thoroughly researched including library research (library science) and 
interviewing experts (journalism and interpersonal communication) and the findings must 
be organized into a comprehensible presentation (English composition). 

Included in the case will probably be reasoning (logic), and the whole argument 
must be prepared and presented ethically (ethics, philosophy, and even theology). If the 
audience is to remember the message and feel compelled to respond to it, the speaker 
will also need to apply principles of learning (education) and motivation (psychology). 
As presentational aids are vital to learning, applying principles of art and design will 
prove beneficial to communicating effectively via the visual channel. In many ways, the 
basic public speaking course can be considered a capstone to the fundamental curricula: 
the course in which students must synthesize and apply much of their knowledge. 

Ethics is a topic that has received little attention in basic speech in both the past 
and present (Greenburg, 1986; Pearson & Nelson, 1990; Williamson, 1939). Although 
Jensen (1985) noted signs that ethics might be growing in priority for speech 
communication texts, this trend does not appear to have developed yet. Ethics was 
allocated an average of only 3.3 pages per text (consider for comparison that selecting a 
topic averaged twice that amount, and outlining received almost three times the space. 
One text did not even mention ethics. 

Furthermore, almost 58% of the texts studied included personal benefits of 
learning public speaking in the first chapter, while only 41% mentioned social benefits. 
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A text which devoted six and a half pages to ethics (considerably more than average) 
later suggested using a one-sided approach to persuasive speaking when the audience is 
poorly educated-a tactic designed to deceive audience members rather than to enlighten 
them. The initial reaction to these points is that public speaking is being sold as a tool 
for personal betterment and the speaker's responsibility to use it ethically is being 
downplayed. 

The validity of this conclusion is subject to question. Several explanations can 
account for the absence of ethics in the basic course. First, the obvious conclusion 
might be correct: basic speech textbooks simply are devoid of ethics. Conversely, 
though, the possibility exists that ethics are taken for granted and writers see no point in 
stating the obvious. Finally, since controversy rages as to what is ethical and what is not, 
authors may feel that it is best to simply mention the topic and note that speakers 
should use their skill ethically, rather than becoming enmeshed in the debate over 
specifics. 

Unfortunately, while this study effectively reveals the absence of discussion about 
ethics, it does not provide answers as to why this is the case. By no means, though, can 
this study support an allegation that ethics are unimportant in the basic speech course: 
the fact that 92 percent of the texts discussed the subject, one devoting an entire chapter 
to it, indicates that it is something of which writers and scholars are aware. Further 
research is needed to draw conclusions about why ethics are allotted such a small 
percentage of text space. 

This study reported the content of textbooks; researchers should now determine 
what instructors actually teach. If lectures are based primarily on the textbooks, the 
information here can be generalized as the basic principles taught in American colleges 
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and universities on public speaking. If not, however, many questions need to be 
investigated, like why teachers deviate from their text. With so many well-written texts 
on the market, it would be expected that instructors could fine texts tailored to their 
particular needs. 

The basic public speaking course may be controversial, but the majority of 
students in the couree are receiving the same relative information. Twelve popular 
textbooks share 24 principles which can be grouped into the five overall categories of 
communication theoiy, speech preparation, speech delivery, activities and elements in 
public speaking, and a taxonomy of public speaking. Contemporan- textbook authors are 
more likely to give a longer treatment to speech preparation than they are to 
communication theory. Further, they show increased attention to persuasive speaking, 
language, informative speaking, and the audience, and decreased attention to modes of 
delivery, determining a speech purpose, the thesis statement and main points, ethics, and 
,peech practice. This investigation adds further information to our knowledge of a 
course that has become a mainstay in the speech communication discipline. 
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Table 1: 

Principles of public speaking rank-ordered by space allotted. 



Principle Mean Number 

of pages 



Persuasive speaking 


27.2 


Language 


20.9 


Informative speaking 


19.5 


Audience 


18.0 


Getting information 


14.9 


Presentational aids 


14.7 


Listening 


14.1 


Reasoning 


13.6 


Organization 


13.0 


Vocal & nonverbal aspects 


13.0 


Speaking on special occasions 


12.9 


Support material 


12.1 


Outlining 


9.8 


Introduction 


9.2 


The speaker 


9.2 


Selecting a topic 


6.6 


Anxiety 


6.5 


Components of communication 


5.5 


Conclusion 


5.3 


1 /lodes of delivery 


4.6 


Determining purpose 


3.6 


Thesis sentence & main points 


3.6 


Ethics 


3.3 


Practice 


1.5 



Table 2: 

Average number of pages written about aspects of public speaking 



Mean number 

Principle of pages 



Speech preparation 97.6 

Taxonomy of public speaking 59.6 

Speech delivery 54.9 

Activities & elements 45.0 

Communication theory 5.5 



or 



